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The Midnight Rider 


A man stood beside his horse in 
the darkness on the top of a hill and gazed 
across a stretch of water that lay between 
him and a hill on the other side. 

There was a church on that other hill, 
with a long, thin steeple, and he stared at 
it repeatedly. Then he muttered to himself, 
“One, if by land, and two, if by sea.” He 
didn’t want to forget that—it was a secret 
code and the lives of his friends and the 
whole future of his country depended on 
his remembering it right. 

The air tingled with excitement. It had 
been known for a long time that war might 
break out between America and England. 
The American farmers felt that everything 
they loved was in danger of being de- 
stroyed. For months they had been prac- 
ticing with their guns, just in case. 

Many of them were so well prepared by 
now that they could go off to battle on a 
minute’s notice. But someone would have 
to warn them when the British soldiers 
were coming. Even the best-prepared fight- 
ers cannot stay awake all the time. 
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That’s why Paul Revere was standing 
beside his horse. Word had leaked out that 
any day now the British would send a f 
thousand soldiers to capture a stock of gun- 
powder in Concord. The British were on 
the far side of the water. The quickest 
road to Concord was on this side. Paul Re- 
vere and a friend had talked over the best 
ways to get word to the Concord farmers 
when the British began to move. It was 
decided that someone should watch the fort 
where the British soldiers were camped and - 
see when they left. The news would then 
have to be gotten across the water. For a 
man to row over would take a lot of time 
and British soldiers might see him and 
stop him. Some other, quicker, secret way 
had to be thought up. | 

Finally it was agreed that the man with 
the news should go as quickly as possible to 
the church. If the British were getting into 
boats, two lights would be put in the 
steeple. If it looked as if they were plan- 
ning to march all the way, only one lantern 
would go there. 

So Paul Revere stood now beside his 
horse on the hill, watching. At last he saw 
a glimmer of light in the steeple—one. But 
now another! Two! The British were com- 
ing up the water in boats! ' 

Paul Revere leaped onto his horse and 
dashed through the darkness, shouting at 
every farmer’s door that the British were 
coming and they must go out to fight. 

All this happened 185 years ago this 
month. Most of you knew the story al- 
ready. I told it again because you and I are 
so much like Paul Revere. Millions of peo- 
ple in the world today have the uneasy 
feeling that something is about to happen 
that will destroy the whole world. We 
know what it is—Jesus is coming. And 
Jesus put signals in the sky—falling stars 
and blood-red moon—to let us know He 
will soon be on His way. When Paul Re- 
vere saw the signals in the steeple, he went 
out at once, he even woke people up to 
let them know, “The British are coming.” 
We have seen God’s signals in the sky. Ar 
we as diligent to make sure everyone knows 
that Jesus is coming? 
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Your friend, 


Shortna Uleaunte | 








Warren and his mother were saved from 


two criminals by the 


Taillight 


By SHARON 


Mo: would you like to ride into town 
with me? I saw a jacket advertised in 
yesterday’s paper and I want to see whether 
it’s as good as the advertisement says.” 

The sun had already set, and Mrs. Mac- 
Millan and Warren had spent a few quiet 
moments in evening worship to close the 
Sabbath. Warren’s father had died a few 
weeks before, and Warren knew that his 
mother would be lonely if he went to town 
by himself. 

“Yes, I'll ride along with you,” she said. 
“Maybe we can pick up some groceries after 
you see about the jacket.” 

There is very little twilight in the west- 
ern part of the United States where Warren 
and his mother lived. Dusk comes fast after 
the sun goes down. It was almost dark when 
mother and son started out. Their home 
was between Ontario and Pomona, in Cali- 
fornia, and they were on their way to On- 
tario. 


Blackout 


BOUCHER 


Soon after leaving for town, they passed 
a car parked beside the road and two men 
had the hood up, working with the motor. 
The area was not so populated in 1925 as it 
is now and there were no houses nearby 
where the men could seek help or telephone 
to a garage. Orchards lined the road on both 
sides. 

“Why don’t you stop and see whether you 
can help?” Mrs. MacMillan asked. Warren 
was still in his teens, but he had quite a bit 
of experience working on cars and was good 
at it. 

“I don’t like to stop at this time of day,” 
he said. “There has been so much in the 
papers lately about holdups along the high- 
way. 

“I know,” his mother said. “But I hate 
to pass anyone we might help.” To page 14 


The man in the back car ran up to Warren and asked 
angrily, “Why don’t you have your taillight on?” 
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patsy was intensely interested in the 
model airplane Danny had just finished 
and couldn’t drag herself away from it, 
though she knew Danny would be angry if 
she touched it. 

He had set it carefully out of the way, on 
top of his dresser, so it wouldn’t get bumped 
before the glue was dry. She had watched 
him work all the previous week, painstak- 
ingly fitting the wings, the propeller, the 
landing wheels, and the fuselage. She had 
watched him figure out which piece was the 
rudder and where the elevators should be 
attached. 

The finished plane looked almost too real 
as it sat on Danny’s chest of drawers, tilted 
to an attractive angle on its display base. 
Her hands itched to touch it. But Danny 
had given strict orders for her to leave it 
alone! 

Luanne spied some glue running down 
one side, dripping onto the cloth on top of 
the dresser. Quickly she ran to the door. 
Danny was helping daddy in the yard. 

“Danny, oh, Danny!” she called as the 
screen slammed shut behind her. “Glue is 
running down the side of your airplane. May 
I wipe it off?” 

“No, you may not, Luanne! You'll wreck 
the whole thing. Wait till it has set awhile 
longer. I'll get it off when daddy and I are 
through in the yard.” 

Luanne was disappointed and walked 
slowly back into the house. She went to the 
kitchen to help her mother. But all the while 
she was thinking about that little streak of 
glue that was spoiling the looks of Danny’s 
airplane. Boys didn’t care about appearances 
anyway. Most of them were untidy with 
everything, even the clothes they wore. 
Danny’s room was a horror. 

But Luanne knew she mustn’t touch the 
plane. If she did, and anything happened, 
Danny would be furious. He would be so 
angry he would hide her books. That’s what 
he did the last time she meddled with his 
airplanes. She had broken just one tiny piece. 
She hadn’t meant to. It fell off and she 
stepped on it accidentally. 

Luanne went to her room. She straight- 
ened imaginary wrinkles out of her already 
perfect bedspread. She rearranged the comb 
and brush and other articles on her dresser. 


LUANN® At 


As she passed the window she saw daddy 
and Danny in the yard. They weren’t clean- 
ing at all. They were all through and lean- 
ing on their brooms laughing! 

“Just like men,” Luanne thought. “I’m go- 
ing in there right now and I’m going to wipe 
that glue off. Danny must have forgotten 
it. He'll wait until it’s so dry he can’t get 
it off. I'll be ever so careful.” 

Luanne picked up a cloth from the chair. 
Carefully she wiped the glue. She stepped 
around to the side of the chest that she 
might get a better view. 

Crash! 

Danny's skate flew across the room and 
banged against the wall. Luanne sat on the 
floor, rubbing an elbow. 

“Horrors!” she gasped. Danny's model lay 
shattered on the floor beside her. She must 
have grabbed at the dresser when she stepped 
on the skate and knocked the model down 
when she fell. 

“Well, it serves him right.” Luanne was 
disgusted. “He ought to put his things away.” 

Danny heard the noise and rushed in. 

“I couldn’t help it, Danny,” Luanne said 
from her undignified position on the floor. 
“Honest.” 

She waited for Danny to storm at her. 
Instead he was doubled over trying to hide 
his face. Could it be true? Was Danny really 
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laughing? And then she understood. He was 
biding his time to get even with her! 

“You'd better not hide my books,” she said 
emphatically. “Mother, don’t let him,” she 
wailed as mother came through the door. 

“I didn’t hide your books, Lu,” Danny 
laughed. “I saw them fall behind the couch. 
That’s how I knew where they were. You 
ought to put your things away.” 

Luanne looked up surprised. Maybe 
Danny wasn’t the only one who didn’t always 
put things in their places. 

“Here, let me help you up,” he contin- 
ued, offering her his hand. 

“I thought you hid my books to get even 








MIND DAN GET EVEN 


By BERTHA CROW 


when I broke your model before,” Luanne 
said as she took his hand and hobbled over 
to the chair. “I’m awfully sorry I’ve done 
it again.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Danny said gen- 
erously. “Putting the planes together is 
what's fun, anyway. When they are finished 
all you can do is look at them. Next time 
I'll let you help me glue one together and 
maybe you won't be so anxious to get your 
hands on it afterward.” 

Luanne smiled. Danny was a pretty good 
brother after all. 

“Danny,” she said, “I won't ever think 
you're trying to get even with me again.” 


Luanne went down with a bang, and Danny’s plane 
went with her. “I’m in trouble now,” she gasped. 
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WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN—VI 


REDRUFF é 


The Story of the Don Valley Partridge 





By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


First of Two Parts 





ghia the wooded slope of Taylor's Hill 
the Mother Partridge led her brood; 
down toward the crystal brook that by some 
strange whim was called Mud Creek. Her 
little ones were one day old but already 
quick on foot, and she was taking them for 
the first time to drink. 

She walked slowly, crouching low as she 
went, for the woods were full of enemies. 
She was uttering a soft little cluck in her 
throat, a call to the little balls of mottled 
down that on their tiny pink legs came 
toddling after, and peeping softly and plain- 
tively if left even a few inches behind, and 
seeming so fragile they made the very chicka- 
dees look big and coarse. There were twelve 
of them, but Mother Grouse watched them 
all, and she watched every bush and tree and 
thicket, and the whole woods and the sky 
itself. Always for enemies she seemed seek- 
ing—friends were too scarce to be looked 
for—and an enemy she found. Away across 
the level beaver meadow was a great brute of 
a fox. He was coming their way, and in a few 

es moments would surely wind them or strike 
No NY Mn = their trail. There was no time to lose. & 
“Krrr! Krrr! (“Hide! Hide!”)” cried the 
mother in a low firm voice, and the little 
bits of things, scarcely bigger than acorns 
and but a day old, scattered far (a few 
inches) apart to hide. One dived under a 
leaf, another between two roots, a third 
JEANIE MC COY, ARTIST crawled into a curl of birch bark, a fourth 
Once there were twelve; now Redruff was the only one ito a hole, and so on, till all were hidden 
left, the most handsome partridge in the Don Valley, but one who could find no cover, so squatted 
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Redruff sat on the wooden chip with his eyes tight 
shut and did not move regardless of what came near. 


on a broad yellow chip and lay very flat, 
and closed his eyes very tight, sure that now 
he was safe from being seen. They ceased 
their frightened peeping and all was still. 

Mother Partridge flew straight toward the 
dreaded beast, alighted fearlessly a few yards 
to one side of him, and then flung herself 
on the ground, flopping as though winged 
and lame—oh, so dreadfully lame—and 
whining like a distressed puppy. Was she 
begging for mercy—mercy from a blood- 
thirsty, cruel fox? Oh, dear no! She was no 
fool. One often hears of the cunning of the 
fox. Wait and see what a fool he is com- 
pared with a mother partridge. Elated at 
the prize so suddenly within his reach, the 
fox turned with a dash and caught—at least, 
no, he didn’t quite catch the bird; she 
flopped by chance just a foot out of reach. 
He followed with another jump and would 
have seized her this time surely, but some- 
how a sapling came just between, and the 
partridge dragged herself awkwardly away 
and under a log, but the great brute snapped 
his jaws and bounded over the log, while 
she, seeming a trifle less lame, made another 
clumsy forward spring and tumbled down 
a bank, and Reynard, keenly following, al- 
most caught her tail, but, oddly enough, fast 
as he went and leaped, she still seemed a 


trifle faster. It was most extraordinary. A 
winged partridge and he, Reynard, the 
Swift-foot, had not caught her in five min- 
utes’ racing. It was really shameful. But the 
partridge seemed to gain strength as the fox 
put forth his, and after a quarter of a mile 
race, racing that was somehow all away 
from Taylor’s Hill, the bird got unaccount- 
ably quite well, and, rising with a derisive 
whirr, flew off through the woods, leaving 
the fox utterly dumfounded to realize that 
he had been made a fool of, and, worst of all, 
he now remembered that this was not the 
first time he had been served this very trick, 
though he never knew the reason for it. 

Meanwhile Mother Partridge skimmed in 
a great circle and came by a roundabout way 
back to the little fuzz balls she had left hid- 
den in the woods. 

With a wild bird’s keen memory for 
places, she went to the very grass blade she 
last trod on, and stood for a moment fondly 
to admire the perfect stillness of her chil- 
dren. Even at her step not one had stirred, 
and the little fellow on the chip, not so 
very badly concealed after all, had not 
budged, nor did he now; he only closed his 
eyes a tiny little bit harder, till the mother 
said: 

“K-reet! (“Come, children”)” and in- 
stantly every hole gave up its little baby 
partridge, and the wee fellow on the chip, 
the biggest of them all really, opened his 
big-little eyes and ran to the shelter of her 
broad tail, with a sweet little “peep peep” 
which an enemy could not have heard three 
feet away, but which his mother could not 
have missed thrice as far, and all the other 
thimblefuls of down joined in, and no doubt 
thought themselves dreadfully noisy, and 
were proportionately happy. 

The sun was hot now. There was an open 
space to cross on the road to the water, and, 
after a careful lookout for enemies, the 
mother gathered the little things under the 
shadow of her spread fantail and kept off 
all danger of sunstroke until they reached 
the brier thicket by the stream. 

Here a cottontail rabbit leaped out and 
gave them a great scare. But the flag of truce 
he carried behind was enough. He was an 
old friend; and among other things the little 
ones learned that day that Bunny always 
sails under a flag of truce, and lives up to 
it too. 

And then came the drink, the purest of 
living water. 
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At first the little fellows didn’t know how 
to drink, but they copied their mother, and 
soon learned to drink as she did and give 
thanks after every sip. There they stood in a 
row along the edge, twelve little brown- 
and-golden balls on twenty-four little pink- 
toed, in-turned feet, with twelve sweet little 
golden heads gravely bowing, drinking and 
giving thanks like their mother. 

Then she led them by short stages, keep- 
ing the cover, to the far side of the beaver 
meadow, where was a great grassy dome. 
The mother had made a note of this dome 
some time before. It takes a number of such 








GOD’S HAND 
By FLORENCE JANSSON 


Today I saw the hand of God; 
A mighty forest tree 

That pointed upward to the sky 
Revealed His hand to me. 


Today | saw the smile of God; 
A rainbow's gentle mirth 
Was flashed across the rain-spent 
clouds 
To brightly cheer the earth. 


Today | felt the breath of God 
Come sweeping through the trees, 
A kindly benediction 
imparted by the breeze. 


eee eee ewer 





domes to raise a brood of partridges. For 
this was an ant’s nest. The old one stepped 
on top, looked about a moment, then gave 
half a dozen vigorous rakes with her claws. 
The friable ant hill was broken open, and 
the earthen galleries scattered in ruins down 
the slope. The ants swarmed out and quar- 
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reled with one another for lack of a better 
plan. Some ran around the hill with vast 
energy and little purpose, while a few of 
the more sensible began to carry away fat 
white eggs. But the old partridge, coming 
to the little ones, picked up one of these 
juicy-looking bags and clucked and dropped 
it, and picked it up again and again and 
clucked, then swallowed it. The young ones 
stood around, then one little yellow fellow, 
the one that sat on the chip, picked up an 
ant egg, dropped it a few times, then yield- 
ing to a sudden impulse, swallowed it, and 
so had learned to eat. Within twenty min- 
utes even the runt had learned, and a merry 
time they had scrambling after the delicious 
eggs as their mother broke open more .ant 
galleries, and sent them and their contents 
rolling down the bank, till every little par- 
tridge had so crammed his little crop that he 
was positively misshapen and could eat no 
more. 

Then all went cautiously up the stream, 
and on a sandy bank, well screened by 
brambles, they lay for all that afternoon, 
and learned how pleasant it was to feel the 
cool powdery dust running between their hot 
little toes. With their strong bent for copy- 
ing, they lay on their sides like their mother 
and scratched with their tiny feet and flopped 
with their wings, though they had no wings 
to flop with, only a little tag among the 
down on each side, to show where the wings 
would come. That night she took them to 
a dry thicket nearby, and there among the 
crisp, dead leaves that would prevent an 
enemy's silent approach on foot, and under 
the interlacing briers that kept off all foes 
of the air, she cradled them in their feather- 
shingled nursery and rejoiced in the full- 
ness of a mother’s joy over the wee cuddling 
things that peeped in their sleep and snug- 
gled so trustfully against her warm body. 

The third day the chicks were much 
stronger on their feet. They no longer had 
to go around an acorn; they could even 
scramble over pine cones, and on the little 
tags that marked the places for their wings, 
were now to be seen blue rows of fat blood 
quills. 

Their start in life was a good mother, 
good legs, a few reliable instincts, and a 
germ of reason. It was instinct, that is, in- 
herited habit, which taught them to hide 
at the word from their mother; it was in- 
stinct that taught them to follow her, but 


To page 17 
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SAVED by a FALL 


By EDGAR A. WARREN 





Ngee most boys of our age, my two friends 
and I were very fond of climbing trees. 
In fact, Tom was so daring that Fred and I 
often just stood on the ground and watched 
his monkeylike antics in amazement! 

Not only would Tom go all the way up to 
the highest point in a tree, standing on the 
thin branches and swaying back and forth in 
the wind, but when he wanted at last to 
come down, he would walk out along a 
branch to its very end, and then, grasping 
armfuls of twigs, he would slide and slither 
all the way down! 

Fred and I were not nearly so daring. We 
always chose substantial-looking trees, and 
never climbed onto the thin branches at all. 
Only when we were on good, thick branches 
did we feel safe! 

Every autumn there was an additional rea- 
son for tree climbing—horse chestnuts were 
ripe, and no English boy can resist the urge 
to collect these big, round, shiny brown nuts. 
Not that they were of any real use, but we 
loved to stuff our pockets full whenever we 
could. 

Thus it was that one day we went to the 
woods where we knew there were some good 
trees. 

Tom, as usual, was soon at the top of a 
tree, shaking and knocking the nuts off the 
branches. Fred was on the ground picking 
them up, while I was sitting on a stout limb 
about twenty feet up in the tree, trying to 
knock off the nuts within reach with a long 
stick. 

“Here come some beauties, Fred!” Tom 
called from the topmost bough, and a few 
seconds later a shower of nuts fell at Fred’s 
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When I yelled, Ted expected to see a lot of nuts My! Any more like these up there, 
fall out of the tree. But that wasn’t what he saw! Tom?” Fred called. To page 16 
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David was the only Adventist in the entire high school! 


DAVID SOWS A SEED 


By ENID 


wat the speaker was saying was all 
right, David thought, but how did a 
person go about doing it? 
David was sitting in the little white church 
at Monitor, Oregon. The speaker was saying, 
“Share your faith by your actions.” 
“What results have I had,” David asked 
himself, “trying to share my faith at the 
junior high?” David wished very much that 
he could attend Laurelwood Academy where 
he wouldn’t be taunted all the time about 
his queer beliefs. But there was no chance for 
that, with his father ill just now. 
The words of the song they had just sung 
kept ringing in his ears: 
“Sowing in the sunshine, sowing in the 
shadows, 

Fearing neither clouds nor winter's 
chilling breeze; 

By and by ‘the harvest, and the labor 
ended.” 


David bit his lower lip. Yes, he would 
have to do his very best and maybe the sow- 
ing would bear fruit some day. But he was 
sure his work would be in plenty of storm 
clouds and shadows—the jeers of his school- 
mates. 

What was the speaker saying? “Both he 
that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice 
together. And herein is that saying true, One 
soweth, and another reapeth” (John 4:36, 
37). 

David decided to do his best with God's 
help to be true to the principles he held so 
dear. There wasn’t anything else he could do. 

Of the many school activities the physical 
education classes gave him the greatest 
pleasure. How he wanted to be chosen for 
one of the drill teams! He could do all the 
drillmaster’s commands. 
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SPARKS 


When the instructor blew the whistle 
one day, the boys dashed to the benches 
along the side of the gym. “Now,” said Mr. 
Smith, “the next requirement will be some 
extra practice periods. We are giving a 
marching display for our parents and friends 
the last Saturday of the month. We will need 
to practice every Friday night from now on. 
Be here at seven-thirty this coming Friday 
night.” 

David felt icy chills run up and down his 
spine at the very thought of having to explain 
to the instructor why he couldn’t be on the 
drill team. 

“Do it right away!” an inner voice sug- 
gested. David caught up with the teacher 
as he was leaving the gym. 

“I'm sorry, Mr. Smith,” he said, “I can’t 
be in the drill team. I’m a Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist.” 

“A Seventh-day Adventist!” Mr. Smith's 
eyes opened wide with surprise. “That Sab- 
bath business!” He was plainly annoyed. 
“Why does your church have to be different 
from everyone else? I can’t understand why 
it makes any difference which day you 
consider holy, Saturday or Sunday. They are 
both the same to me.” 

“Because God Himself set aside the sev- 
enth day as a holy day,” David answered. 
“It says so in Genesis 2:3. He also doesn’t 
want us doing our own pleasure on His holy 
day. That’s in Isaiah 58:13.” 

“If you think marching is your own pleas- 
ure, we can't use you. I'll find someone to 
take your place,’ Mr. Smith snapped, and 
hurried on his way. 

“Imagine quoting scriptures to the 
teacher,” laughed one of the boys who was 
standing near. 
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“Imagine quoting scriptures to the gym teacher,” a 


David’s ears burned. It was so hard at 
times to share your faith! 

With renewed misgivings David then en- 
tered the general science room. This class, 
he knew, could easily become a battleground. 
He was not surprised when the teacher as- 
signed a class paper on the subject, “How 
Our World Was Formed.” 

Halfheartedly David shrugged his shoul- 
ders. How could he share his faith on this? 
He mustered all the courage he could and 
asked, “Isn't there a belief that God created 
the earth?” 

Snickers filled the room and David felt 
his face grow hot. 

“There are two schools of thought,” Mr. 
Clark answered. “One accepts the belief 
that a Supreme Being created the suns and 
the planets; the other approves the theory of 
evolution. Scientists have studied the ques- 
tion thoroughly and now nearly everyone 
knows how impossible the theory of Crea- 
tion is.” 

David forced a smile of thanks to the 
instructor for answering so courteously, and 
began inwardly to try to think of some way 
to be at least as courteous to him and at the 
same time defend the Bible. He was so 
deeply buried in his thoughts as he left the 
classroom that he almost bumped into a girl 
who was waiting for him a little way from 
the classroom door. 
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boy laughed. David heard others laugh with him. 


“Hi,” she smiled. “I've been thinking of 
the question you asked Mr. Clark. Our 
church believes that God created the world.” 

How thrilling to meet someone in this 
group who was interested in religious things 
and believed the Bible! “What are you going 
to put in your paper?” David asked her. 

“I think I have a bright idea,” Sally said. 
They turned to walk down the corridor. 
“We'll put down what Mr. Clark wants us 
to write and then we will say what we think 
and give some Bible texts to prove our 
points.” 

“Fine!” exclaimed David. “I'll meet you in 
the study hall tomorrow at eleven o'clock 
with the material I can find. You do the 
same.” 

When they met at the appointed time, they 
chose the following texts: 

Genesis 1:1: “In the beginning God cre- 
ated the heaven and the earth.” 

Psalm 33:6, 9: “By the word of the Lord 
were the heavens made; and all the host of 
them by the breath of his mouth. . . . For 
he spake, and it was done; he commanded, 
and it stood fast.” 

Isaiah 45:18: “God himself . . . formed 
the earth and made it.” 

Isaiah 40:26: “Lift up your eyes on high, 
and behold who hath created these things.” 

How they wondered what would happen 

To page 17 
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quae often forgot what the preacher said 
even before she got home from church. 
But not this time! 

Here it was Monday and the sermon was 
still going round and round in her mind! 
It was a Monday that sprang all kinds of 
surprises. Crocuses, sleet, violets, rain, sun- 
shine, clouds, wind, and a puff or two of 
powdery snow—all in one day! “That's 
April for you,” Celia thought as she gazed 
out the window of the schoolroom. 

And mixed into all this beautiful April 
confusion was that sermon! “The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me... ; he hath sent me to 
heal the brokenhearted, . . . to set at liberty 
them that are bruised.” 

The words made Celia ache inside. They 
had set up a terrible longing within her to 
do some great good in the world, to do a 
noble work for God. She ached so badly be- 
cause there wasn’t one thing she could think 
of that she could do. 

Mother had told her for as long as she 
could remember that God has a special work 
for every one of His children to do. The 
sermon had stirred the fire that mother had 
so faithfully kindled. Celia was beginning 
to feel that she simply must find that special 
work and do it. 

To bind up the brokenhearted! She knew 
there were many sad and brokenhearted peo- 
ple in the world. Just to listen to the news on 
radio or television, or to read the daily papers 
would let anybody know that. There were 
floods, famines, wars, killings, accidents— 
more than enough disaster to make all the 
sad hearts anybody could be searching for to 
heal. But terrible calamities like these didn’t 
happen very often to the people Celia knew. 

She plowed through the afternoon’s work, 
but not once could she shake off the words 
of the sermon. 

She left school by walking across the play- 
ground, and came upon a group of small 
children on the sidewalk. “Poor old straw- 
berry face!” she heard one boy saying. 
“Who'd have thought you'd turn out to be 
a strawberry?” 

“She needs a bowl to sit in,” a girl’s 
squeaky voice cried out. 

“And some cream to pour over her,” Jack 
Conners laughed. 

Celia thought at first the children were 
playing some kind of a game, but it soon 
became evident that there was no joking 
about this. 

Right in the middle of the group was a 
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The lowered head moved slowly, up, up, up. Celia 
gasped with horror, and then realized that that was 
the last thing she should have done. 


CELIA'S ea 


By IVY R. DOHE 


little child weeping as though her heart was } 
broken. 
Celia shoved the children aside and went 
straight to the little girl. She put an arm 
about the child and said, “What's the matter, 
honey? Why are you crying so hard?” 
“They teased me,” cried the sad little 
voice between sobs. 
“Well, now,” Celia comforted, “every- 
body likes to tease, and everybody gets 


Celia took a clean handkerchief from her purse and said, “L 

































DISCOVERY 


R. DOHERTY 


teased sometime in life. Just laugh at them 
and then they'll not want to tease you again.” 

“You don’t understand,” the little girl 
sobbed. 

“Oh, yes, I do,” Celia declared. “I have two 
brothers, and they don’t seem to do anything 
else but tease. My mother put me straight 
about them, though. She said if I'd act as 
though I didn’t care about the teasing, the 
boys would be disappointed and quit. I tried 


and said, “Look at me and let me dry the tears away.” 
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it and it worked, and it'll work for you too.” 

Celia took a clean handkerchief from her 
purse and placed her hand under the droop- 
ing chin. “Here, now, look at me and let me 
wipe the tears away,” she ordered kindly. 

The lowered head moved slowly. Up, 
up, up. 

Celia was not at all prepared for what she 
saw. She gave out a shocked gasp, and then 
realized that that was the last thing she 
should have done. 

The child began to cry again. “You see,” 
she moaned. “Nobody can bear to look at 
me. I’m so ugly nobody likes to be near me.” 

“That's not true!” Celia cried, great pity 
welling up inside her heart. “Where do 
you live, anyway, and what is your name?” 

“I live on Rosemont Street and my name 
is Meggy McClintoch,” the child answered, 
still sobbing. 

“Well, now, that’s just fine,” Celia said. 
“TI live on Rosemont Street too. Let's go.” 

She wiped the remaining tears from the 
disfigured face and said, “As for you kids, 
get on your way. You aren’t nearly so funny 
as you think you are. Not one of you!” 

Because Celia was a seventh-grader and 
much more grown up than they were, the 
teasers melted quietly away. Celia took 
Meggy’s hand and held it in her warm clasp 
all the way to Rosemont Street. “You must 
tell me all about yourself,” she encouraged. 
“It always helps to talk about things that 
trouble you, you know. Say all the things 
you want to say and I'll promise no one 
will ever know.” 

It took Meggy a while to get started, but 
when she did, there poured out a very sad 
story. All of one side of her face was covered 
by a strawberry-colored birthmark. For as 
long as she could remember grownups had 
said, “Oh, poor dear! What a terrible pity!” 
and children had pointed and giggled and 
teased and had seemed to find her unpleasant 
to associate with. The experience she was 
having when Celia found her was just one 
more in a long, dreary, heartaching proces- 
sion. 

When Meggy had finished, Celia was very 
thoughtful. She knew she wouldn't like it at 
all, to be in Meggy’s shoes. It was horrible 
even to think about it. 

When they parted company at Meggy’s 
home, Celia said, “You wait for me tomorrow 
morning. We'll walk to school together.” 
It was sweet music to Meggy. No one had 
ever asked to walk to school with her be- 
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fore. She could even raise a smile, she was 
so happy. 

That night at supper, Celia told her par- 
ents about Meggy’s disfigurement. Of course, 
she kept her promise not to tell the things 
that Meggy had confided in her. Celia’s 
mother and father were very interested. 

“Funny thing,” Mr. Jarvis said, between 
mouthfuls of supper. “I was just reading in 
a magazine a few days ago about doctors’ 
being able to remove birthmarks and scars 
and such so that you’d never know they had 
ever been. They do some kind of sandpaper- 
ing on the skin. It sounds pretty wonderful.” 

Celia sparkled with excitement. “Is it 
really true, Daddy?” she cried. 

“Well, now, I don’t suppose it would be 
in such a good magazine if it wasn’t true,” 
he smiled. 

Celia thought a long time that night about 
Meggy. In her mind she imagined she was 
the little girl with the big problem. She 
made plans to take care of Meggy. She would 
set everybody straight when she found that 
Meggy was being teased. She would give 
Meggy hope by telling her about what her 
father had read. If Meggy could believe that 
someday when her parents had saved enough 
money, her ugly birthmark would be cleared 
away, then she probably would be about the 
happiest girl in the world. 

Celia faithfully carried out her plans. Soon 
she had the teasing problem almost solved, 
and the few unkind children who persisted 
didn’t find much joy in it after the day Meggy 
laughingly said, “Come to think of it, I do 
look pretty much like a strawberry, but 
someday soon the doctor will get my face 
clean and then maybe I'll be as good look- 
ing as you are.” 

Celia smiled when she thought of how she 
had helped to change Meggy from an un- 
happy little child to a smiling one who 
could face the world and not be afraid. 

One day Meggy said, “You are a nice 
friend to me, Celia. It feels so good to be 
happy. It’s like getting let out of prison, or 
something.” 

Celia hadn’t thought very much about the 
preacher’s sermon for several months now. 
But when Meggy said she felt she had been 
let out of prison, she did remember! “To 
bind up the brokenhearted, . . . to set at 
liberty them that are bruised.” She saw it 
all very distinctly. A girl did not have to 
perform some oustanding deed in order to 
fulfill the mission God had for her. Truly 
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God did have a special work for her, and 
she had begun it without realizing what was 
taking place. Any act or word of kindness 
was the noble thing that God had purposed 
for her when He gave to her her life. She 
knew now that she would not ache and sigh 
again for some great thing to do. 


Taillight Blackout 
From page 3 


Warren thought about it a moment, then 
stopped the car and put it in reverse. One 
of the men from the stalled car ran toward 
him, so Warren stopped his car and parked 
as far off the pavement as possible. The 
man stuck his head in the window on the 
passenger side. His face was ugly with marks 
of sin. 

“What seems to be the matter?” Warren 
asked. 

“Don’t know,” the evil-looking man mum- 
bled. 

Just then a car came up behind Warren’s 
car and bumped into it. Not hard. There 
was no damage. But the man from the 
stalled car suddenly disappeared and the 
driver of the new car got out and hurried 
to Warren’s side. 

“Why don’t you have your taillight on?” 
he asked angrily. 

“I'm sorry. I thought it was on. I haven't 
touched anything. Everything is as it was. 
Let’s go see.” 

There was only one taillight on cars at 
that time. And Warren’s taillight was on 
and shining brightly! The two drivers gazed 
at it, wondering what had happened, when 
a third car nudged the car that had bumped 
into Warren's. 

“What's the matter with your taillight?” 
the third driver called out. 

“It’s on.” 

“No, it’s not.” 

“Let's see.” 

Before they could look, a fourth car came 
to a skidding halt just back of the third 
car. Two teen-agers jumped out. 

“Hey, where’s your taillight?” they de- 
manded. 

The taillight on each of the cars was 
found to be burning, but none of the drivers 
had seen the one ahead. Fortunately there 
was no damage to any of the cars. 

Warren explained to the other drivers 


To page 16 
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Burning Bill Up 





JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


Tom was stretching a string across the trail to trip 
Bill up, when he saw his uncle coming toward him. 


By BERT RHOADS 


ers and Bill were neighbors, but they 
didn’t like each other. Tom had a new 
boat, and Bill came one night and broke a 
hole in the bottom of it. 

Tom felt he had to get even with Bill. 
He knew that Bill came along a certain path 
every day to deliver eggs to his customers, 
so he decided to put a stout string across the 
path to trip Bill and spill his eggs. 

But as it worked out, Tom’s Uncle Jim 
came down the path while Tom was setting 
up the trip string. Tom hurried to get it 
away and hide in the bushes. It would never 
do for his greatly loved Uncle Jim to know 
what he was planning. But Uncle Jim’s keen 
eyes saw Tom’s quick movements. He came 
right into Tom’s hiding place in the bushes 
and demanded to be told all about Tom's 
actions. Tom told him about the hole in his 
boat and about his plan for getting even. 

“Of course,” Uncle Jim said, “you want 
to get even with the boy. But I have a much 
better plan, one that will make Bill really 
squirm!” 

“What is it? Tell me quick!” Tom begged. 

“It is a scheme that will burn Bill’s head 
and hurt him far more than a bump or a 
bruise or the breaking of a basket of eggs. 
It is a way to get even with an enemy that 
was recommended by one of the wisest men 
who ever lived.” 

“Oh, tell me all about it quick, Uncle Jim. 
Wouldn't it be fun to see that old Bill danc- 
ing about with his head on fire!” 

“Tl tell you the scheme, Tom, just as this 
wise old man described it. ‘If thine enemy be 
hungry, give him bread to eat; and if he be 
thirsty, give him water to drink: for thou 
shalt heap coals of fire upon his head.’” 

Uncle Jim continued. “This is the way to 
do it. You have asked me to go with you for 
a ride out on the lake when the boat is re- 
paired. I want you to invite Bill to go too.” 

Bill was invited. He joined the party for 
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the trip on the lake in the repaired boat. 
There was a picnic dinner on an island. 

Bill was treated so kindly that he grew 
ashamed of his conduct. He felt as if coals 
of fire really had been put on his head. Best 
of all, Tom and Bill became fast friends, 
which was the Lord’s reward to Tom for 
getting even with his enemy in heaven’s own 
way. : 


Taillight Blackout 
From page 14 


why he and his mother had stopped in the 
first place, and the two boys in the fourth 
car said, “We're in no hurry. You go on and 
we'll go back and see whether we can help 
the men get their car started.” 

The two men from the stalled car had 
been watching the parked cars ahead. As 
soon as the teen-agers started back toward 
them, the men slammed down the hood, 
jumped into their car, started the motor, and 
raced off. 

“What do you suppose that was all 
about?” Warren asked his mother as they 
went on their way again. 

She thought of the evil look on the man’s 
face and shuddered. 

“There was evidently nothing wrong with 
their car,” she said. “I think they meant 
us harm, and I’m sure it was our angels who 
blacked out the taillights. It was their way 
of bringing other human beings to our 
help.” 

Warren couldn’t think of a better ex- 
planation. 

“That must be what happened,” he agreed. 





Saved by a Fall 
From page 9 


“Can't see any more just now. How are 
you getting on, Edgar?” 

“There are some good ones just out of my 
reach on the next bough,” I replied. “I'll 
move over and get them. Just a minute.” 

My plan was to slide back to the trunk of 
the tree, then climb out along the next bough. 
But suddenly I saw on my bough a good crop 
of nuts I had not seen before. 

I decided to forget the nuts on the next 
bough for a moment, and edged ever so 
gently along the branch I was on. 
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“Hold on! What do you think of these?” 
I shouted. “Look out—here they come!” 

I leaned out to knock off the nuts. 

Fred looked up to see what was coming, 
expecting a shower of nuts. What he actually 
saw was something quite different. 

Instead of falling nuts there was a crack, 
the sound of crashing boughs, and amid 
leaves, nuts, and dust, I fell at his feet, 
unconscious. 


It was only a moment or two, however, 


before I opened my eyes. Fred was bending 
over me, more frightened than I had ever 
seen him before. 

I glanced toward the top of the tree, but 
Tom was already halfway down. I had seen 
him come down trees quickly before, but 
never so fast as this time. In a few more 
moments he was at my side. 

“Are you hurt? What happened?” 

For a few seconds I could not reply—all 
the breath had been knocked out of me. 

But at last I tried to move—and found to 
my relief I could! But only just. I certainly 
couldn’t walk home. 

So Fred gently raised me up and lifted 
me onto Tom’s back. 

I was relieved to find my parents were not 
at home, and made myself as comfortable 
as I could till they came in. 

Then of course they sent me to bed, and 
the next day the doctor gave me a thorough 
examination. I had not broken any bones, but 
I spent a very uncomfortable week before 
I was able to get up again. 

About a week later I slowly made my way 
to the tree of sad memories. There I could 
see the branch had broken off. In my fall I 
had grabbed at the next branch, which also 
had come crashing down. Chestnut-tree 
wood, I learned, is exceptionally brittle. 


As I looked up into the tree I saw the 
branch that I had been planning to climb 
onto. 

Then I looked on the ground, and immedi- 
ately underneath that branch I saw an up- 
right iron fence post. If I had not suddenly 
seen those nuts on the bough I was on I 
would have climbed onto this second bough, 
and it, being no thicker than the first, would 
undoubtedly have broken and I would have 
fallen right onto that iron post. By falling 
when I did, I was saved from falling onto the 
post, which might have killed me. 

I was very grateful to my heavenly Father 
—that I had suddenly seen those wonderful 
chestnuts on the bough I was sitting on. 


* 
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David Sows a Seed 
From page 11 


on Monday when the teacher returned their 
papers! Would he make fun of what they 
had written and would the students have an- 
other laugh at their queer ideas? Or would 
he be angry and tell them to do the papers 
over? 

David found an “A” on his paper and the 
words, “Very interesting,’ scrawled across 
he top! Sally hadn’t done quite so well, but 
she was happy with a “B.” 

“That was a good way to share my faith 
with a teacher as well as students,’ mused 
David as he hurried home. 

Now David is at his beloved academy, 
working to earn a large part of his expenses. 
Often he expresses his appreciation of the 
school, the understanding schoolmates, and 
the sympathetic teachers. Deep down in his 
heart, he prays that someone may reap fruit 
from the seed that by God’s help he sowed 


in the classroom at North Marion Junior 
High. 


Redruff 
From page 8 


it was reason which made them keep under 
the shadow of her tail when the sun was 
smiting down, and from that day reason 
entered more and more into their expand- 
ing lives. 

Next day the blood quills had sprouted the 
tips of feathers. On the next, the feathers 
were well out, and a week later the whole 
family of down-clad babies were strong on 
the wing. 

And yet not all—poor little Runtie had 
been sickly from the first. He bore his half 
shell on his back for hours after he came out; 
he ran less and cheeped more than his 
brothers, and when one evening at the onset 
of a skunk the mother gave the word “Kwit, 
kwit (“Fly, fly”),” Runtie was left behind, 


Te when she gathered her brood on the 


iney hill he was missing, and they saw him 
no more. 

Meanwhile, their training had gone on. 
They knew that the finest grasshoppers 
abounded in the long grass by the brook; 
they knew that the currant bushes dropped 
fatness in the form of smooth, green worms; 
they knew that the dome of an ant hill ris- 
ing against the distant woods stood for a 
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garner of plenty; they knew that straw- 
berries, though not really insects, were al- 
most as delicious; they knew that the huge 
danaid butterflies were good, safe game, if 
they could only catch them, and that a slab 
of bark dropping from the side of a rotten 
log was sure to abound in good things of 
many different kinds; and they had learned, 
also, that yellow jackets, mud wasps, woolly 
worms, and hundred-leggers were better let 
alone. 

It was now July, the Moon of Berries. The 
chicks had grown and flourished amazingly 
during this last month, and were now so 
large that in her efforts to cover them the 
mother was kept standing all night. 

They took their daily dust bath, but of 
late had changed to another higher on the 
hill. It was one in use by many different 
birds, and at first the mother disliked the 
idea of such a second-hand bath. But the 
dust was of such a fine, agreeable quality, 
and the children led the way with such en- 
thusiasm, that she forgot her mistrust. 

After a fortnight the little ones began 
to droop and she herself did not feel very 
well. They were always hungry, and though 
they ate enormously, they one and all grew 
thinner and thinner. The mother was the 
last to be affected. But when it came, it 
came as hard on her—a ravenous hunger, a 
feverish headache, and a wasting weakness. 
She never knew the cause. She could not 
know that the dust of the much-used dust 
bath, that her true instinct taught her to 
mistrust at first, and now again to shun, was 
sown with parasitic worms, and that all of 
the family were infested. 

No natural impulse is without a purpose. 
The mother bird’s knowledge of healing was 
only to follow natural impulse. The eager, 
feverish craving for something, she knew 
not what, led her to eat, or try, everything 
that looked eatable and to seek the coolest 
woods. And there she found a deadly sumac 
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laden with its poison fruit. A month ago she 
would have passed it by, but now she tried 
the unattractive berries. The acrid burning 
juice seemed to answer some strange demand 
of her body; she ate and ate, and all her 
family joined in the strange feast of physic. 
No human doctor could have hit it better; 
it proved a biting, drastic purge, the dread- 
ful secret foe was downed, the danger passed. 
But not for all—Nature, the old nurse, had 
come too late for two of them. The weakest, 
by inexorable law, dropped out. Enfeebled 
by the disease, the remedy was too severe 
for them. They drank and drank by the 
stream, and next morning did not move 
when the others followed the mother. 
Strange vengeance was theirs now, for a 
skunk, the same that could have told where 
Runtie went, found and devoured their 
bodies and died of the poison they had eaten. 

Seven little partridges now obeyed the 
mother’s call. Their individual characters 
were early shown and now developed fast. 
The weaklings were gone, but there were 
still a fool and a lazy one. The mother could 
not help caring for some more than for 
others, and her favorite was the biggest, he 
who once sat on the yellow chip for con- 
cealment. He was not only the biggest, 
strongest, and handsomest of the brood, but 
best of all, the most obedient. His mother’s 
warning “rrrrr (“danger”)” did not always 
keep the others from a risky path or a doubt- 
ful food, but obedience seemed natural to 
him, and he never failed to respond to her 
soft “K-reet (“Come”)” and of this obedi- 
ence he reaped the reward, for his days were 
longest in the land. 

August, the Molting Moon, went by; the 
young ones were now three parts grown. 
They knew just enough to think themselves 
wonderfully wise. When they were small it 
was necessary to sleep on the ground so 
their mother could shelter them, but now 
they were too big to need that, and the 
mother began to introduce grown-up ways 
of life. It was time to roost in the trees. 
The young weasels, foxes, skunks, and minks 
were beginning to run. The ground grew 
more dangerous each night, so at sundown 
Mother Partridge called “K-reet,” and flew 
into a thick, low tree. 

The little ones followed, except one, who 
was obstinate, and persisted in sleeping 
on the ground as heretofore. It was all right 
that time, but the next night his brothers 
were awakened by his cries. There was a 
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slight scuffle, then stillness, broken only by 
a horrid sound of crunching bones and a 
smacking of lips. They peered down into 
the terrible darkness below, where the glint 
of two close-set eyes and a peculiar musty 
smell told them that a mink was the killer 
of their silly brother. 

Six little partridges now sat in a row at 
night, with their mother in the middle, 
though it was not unusual for some little 
one with cold feet to perch on her back. 

Their education went on, and about thi 
time they were taught “whirring.” A par- 
tridge can rise on the wing silently if it 
wishes, but whirring is so important at times 
that all are taught how and when to rise 
on thundering wings. Many ends are gained 
by the whirr. It warns all other partridges 
near that danger is at hand, it unnerves the 
gunner, or it fixes the foe’s attention on 
the whirrer, while the others sneak off in 
silence, or by squatting, escape notice. 

A partridge adage might well be “foes 
and food for every moon.” September came, 
with seeds and grain in place of berries and 
ant eggs, and gunners in place of skunks 
and minks. 

The partridges knew well what a fox was, 
but had scarcely seen a dog. A fox they 
knew they could easily baffle by taking to a 
tree, but when in the Gunner Moon old 
Cuddy came prowling through the ravine 
with his bob-tailed yellow cur, the mother 
spied the dog and cried out, “Kwit, kwit, 
(“Fly, fly”).” Two of the brood thought it 
a pity their mother should lose her wits so 
easily over a fox, and were pleased to show 
their superior nerve by springing into a 
tree in spite of her earnestly repeated “Kwit, 
kwit,” and her example of speeding away 
on silent wings. 

Meanwhile, the strange bob-tailed fox 
came under the tree and yapped and yapped 
at them. They were much amused at him 
and at their mother and brothers, so much 
so that they never noticed a rustling in the 
bushes till there was a loud bang! bang! and 


down fell two bleeding, flopping partridge @™@) 


to be seized and mangled by the yellow cu 
until the gunner ran from the bushes and 
rescued the remains. 

Cuddy lived in a wretched shanty near the 
Don, north of Toronto. His was what Greek 
philosophy would have demonstrated to be 
an ideal existence. He had no wealth, no 
taxes, no social pretensions, and no property 
to speak of. His life was made up of a very 











little work and a great deal of play, with 
as much outdoor life as he chose. He con- 
sidered himself a true sportsman because 
he was “fond o’ huntin’,” and “took a sight 
o’ comfort out of seein’ the critters hit the 
mud” when his gun was fired. The neigh- 
bors called him a squatter, and looked on 
him merely as an anchored tramp. He shot 
and trapped the year round, and varied his 
game somewhat with the season perforce, 

ut had been heard to remark he could tell 

e month by the “taste o’ the patridges,” if 
he didn’t happen to know by the almanac. 
This, no doubt, showed keen observation, 
but was also unfortunate proof of something 
not so creditable. The lawful season for 
murdering partridges began September 
15th, but there was nothing surprising in 
Cuddy’s being out a fortnight ahead of time. 
Yet he managed to escape punishment year 
after year, and even contrived to pose in a 
newspaper interview as an interesting char- 
acter. 

He rarely shot on the wing, preferring to 
pot his birds, which was not easy to do when 
the leaves were on, and accounted for the 
brood in the third ravine going so long un- 
harmed; but the near prospect of other gun- 
ners finding them now, had stirred him to 
go after “a mess 0’ birds.” He had heard no 
roar of wings when the mother bird led off 
her four survivors, so pocketed the two he 
had killed and returned to the shanty. 

The little grouse thus learned that a dog 
is not a fox, and must be differently played; 
and an old lesson was yet more deeply 
graven—“Obedience is long life.” 

The rest of September was passed in keep- 
ing quietly out of the way of gunners as 
well as some old enemies. They still roosted 
on the long thin branches of the hardwood 
trees among the thickest leaves, which pro- 
tected them from foes in the air; the height 
saved them from foes on the ground, and 
left them nothing to fear but coons, whose 
slow, heavy tread on the limber boughs never 
failed to give them timely warning. But 
@: leaves were falling now—every month 

ts foes and its food. This was nut time, and 
it was owl time, too. Barred owls coming 
down from the north doubled or trebled the 
owl population. The nights were getting 
frosty and the coons less dangerous, so the 
mother changed the place of roosting to 
the thickest foliage of a hemlock tree. 

Only one of the brood disregarded the 
“K-reet, k-reet.” He stuck to his swinging 
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elm bough, now nearly naked, and a great 
yellow-eyed owl bore him off before morn- 
ing. 

Mother and three young ones now were 
left, but they were as big as she was; in- 
deed one, the eldest, he of the chip, was 
bigger. Their ruffs had begun to show. Just 
the tips, to tell what they would be like when 
grown, and not a little proud they were of 
them. 

The ruff is to the partridge what the 
train is to the peacock—his chief beauty and 
pride. A hen’s ruff is black with a slight 
green gloss. A cock’s is much larger and 
blacker and is glossed with more vivid bottle 
green. Once in a while a partridge is born 
of unusual size and vigor, whose ruff is not 
only larger, but by a peculiar kind of in- 
tensification is of a deep coppery red, iri- 
descent with violet, green, and gold. Such 
a bird is sure to be a wonder to all who 
know him, and the little one who had 
squatted on the chip, and had always done 
what he was told, developed before the 
Acorn Moon had changed, into all the glory 
of a gold-and-copper ruff—for this was Red- 
ruff, the famous partridge of the Don Val- 
ley. 

One day late in the Acorn Moon, that is, 
about mid-October, as the grouse family 
were basking with full crops near a great 
pine log on the sunlit edge of the beaver 
meadow, they heard the faraway bang of a 
gun, and Redruff, acting on some impulse 
from within, leaped on the log, strutted up 

To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General conterencAD 





Lesson Theme for the second quarter: “Times of the Rebuilding of Jerusalem" 


V/—Visitors and Visions 


(May 7) 


MeEMorY VERSE: “The eye of their God was 
upon the elders of the Jews, that they could not 
cause them to cease” (Ezra 5:5). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read about the visit of the Medo-Persian 
officers, in Ezra 5:3-5, and about Zechariah’s 
second vision, in Zechariah 1:18-21. Read the 
memory verse several times. Continue learning 
it as you read your assignment each day. 


SUNDAY 
Visitors Arrive in Jerusalem 


Open your Bible to Ezra 5. 

All went well for a little while, and then 
something happened to test the faith of the 
builders. Visitors arrived from a distance. Read 
verse 3, first half, and find out who these 
visitors were. 

These men were provincial officers, and the 
visit may have been part of their routine tours 
of inspection of the provinces of the Medo- 
Persian Empire. Naturally, when they saw the 
great activity going on in Jerusalem they were 
led to question what it was all about. Appar- 
ently they did not know anything about the 
decree given by Cyrus for the rebuilding of the 
Temple. 

They felt it their duty to make inquiries. 
Find the question they asked, in the last half 
of verse 3. 

They also requested the names of the ones 
who had given authority to do the work. 

“The officers were answered so wisely that 
they decided to write a letter to Darius Hystas- 
pes, then the ruler of Medo-Persia, directing 
his attention to the original decree made by 
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Cyrus, which commanded that the house of 
God at Jerusalem be rebuilt, and that the ex- 
penses for the same be paid from the king’s 
treasury.’—Prophets and Kings, p. 578, par. 2. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 578, par. 2. 

THINK how difficulties always arise when we 
are doing the work of the Lord. 

Pray to expect these difficulties and not to be 
discouraged by them. 


MONDAY 
The Work Goes On 


Open your Bible to Ezra 5. 


It took quite a while, however, for the matter 
to be investigated, for there was no air mail 
to speed up correspondence in those days. i 

The time from the arrival of Tatnai and his _) 
companions until word came from Darius that {i 
the Jews could continue with their rebuilding ; 
must have seemed a long time to the builders. 






However, they did not sit down in idleness. 

Look in verse 5 and see whether they stoppe ’ — 

their work: ¥ 
Although they were threatened with the pos- ¢ 


sibility of having to give up their work, they Hf 

were heartened by the promises and messages 

that had been given them through Haggai. Had 

not the Lord said, “I am with thee’? Had He 

not promised to make an end of the enemies f 
that were constantly trying to hinder them? 
Had He not told them to go forward and build? 
Had He not also promised that they were to 
build the very Temple that would one day be 
glorified by the presence of the Messiah for 
whom they were looking? Remembering these 
things, they went to work with renewed zeal. 


i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
{ 
H 








Tuink! Can you go on working when all 
around you seems to discourage you? 

REsoLvE to keep in mind always, as_ the 
Jews did at this time, that the Lord has called 
you to build for Him, 


TUESDAY 
A New Prophet Arises 


Open your Bible to Zechariah 1. 


For this crisis the Lord raised up another 
prophet. Haggai had faithfully given God’s 
messages and had had the joy of seeing them 
heeded. Two months after Haggai’s last mes- 
sage had been delivered, the Lord sent further 
messages for the Jews through another prophet. 
Look in verse 7 and find who this prophet was. 

Zechariah’s prophecies were not directly by 
the word of the Lord like those of Haggai. The 
Lord gave him visions of scenes and objects, 
and Zechariah told what he saw and explained 
the meanings of the visions. Other prophets— 
Daniel, Ezekiel, and John the Revelator—were 
given visions in the same manner. 

“These messages, given in the form of para- 
bles and symbols, came at a time of great 
uncertainty and anxiety, and were of peculiar 
significance to the men who were advancing in 
the name of the God of Israel. It seemed to 
the leaders as if the permission granted the 
Jews to rebuild was about to be withdrawn; the 
future appeared very dark. God saw that His 
people were in need of being sustained and 
cheered by a revelation of His infinite com- 
passion and love.”—Prophets and Kings, p. 580. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 579, par. 4. 

Tuink! When times seem dark and trying to 
you, do you look to God’s Word for special 
messages? 


Pray to turn to God’s Word in times of 
difficulty. 
WEDNESDAY 
Zechariah's First Vision 


Open your Bible to Zechariah 1. 
One night Zechariah received the first of the 


The officers wrote a letter and sent it to Darius. 





































































































eight visions he was given for the encourage- 
ment of God’s people. Read the description he 
gave of what he saw in verse 8 

That vision is probably hard for you to 
understand. Even Zechariah did not  under- 
stand it when he saw it, so he asked, ‘‘O my lord, 
what are these?” (Zech. 1:9). The angel he saw 
standing among the myrtle trees then gave an 
explanation of the vision. Read his explanation 
in verses 10 and 11. 

The horses and riders represented those 
who keep a watch and give a report to the Ruler 
of the universe. The report they gave at this 
time was that nothing was being done at the 
moment to forward the cause of God in Jerusa- 
lem. 

This vision was given at a time when the 
Jews were sorely tempted to think that things 
were at a standstill so far as the progress of the 
work was concerned, but the angel in the vision 
had a word of hope for them. Read this mes- 
sage in verses 16 and 17. 


So this first vision encouraged and strength- 
ened the builders. It told that though things 
were quiet, and it was hard to wait, God was 
on His throne and had not forgotten them; 
and that in due time they would see His prom- 
ises fulfilled. 

THINK! What a comfort it is to know that 
there are heavenly watchers looking after our 
interests all the time. 

Pray to have greater trust in the way God 
has provided for your safety and welfare. 


THURSDAY 
Zechariah’s Second Vision 


Open your Bible to Zechariah 1. 


Not long after this vision Zechariah was given 
another. This vision was presented in two dif- 
ferent scenes. Read verse 18 and find what he 
saw in the first part of the vision. 

Again the prophet was puzzled! He asked the 
angel what was meant by the four horns he 
could see, Find what the angel told him, in verse 
19. 

We associate horns with animals that make 
attacks on others. These horns represented the 
nations that had attacked and scattered God’s 
people, the angel explained. 

Then Zechariah saw the next part of the 
vision. Verse 20 will tell you what he saw. 

“What come these to do?” questioned Zech- 
ariah. The last part of verse 21 will tell you 
what these four carpenters represented. 

Fray means “to frighten.” 

The word used for carpenters can mean work- 
ers in stone, wood, metal, or other materials. 
They represent “the agencies used by the Lord 
in restoring His people and the house of His 
worship.”—Prophets and Kings, p. 581. 

So God’s message through this vision was that 
He had ways reserved for helping the building 
go forward. With these two messages the Jews 
were greatly encouraged. The work would be 
done, for the Lord was with them just as He 
had promised to be. 

THINK! God has means that we know nothing 
about for accomplishing His purposes. 

Pray to believe that He will work out your 
programs so you may accomplish His will. 


FRIDAY 
ON WHAT OCCASIONS 
these words spoken? 


1. “Who hath commanded you to build this 
house, and to make up this wall?” (Ezra 5:3). 


2. “O my lord, what are these?” (Zech. 1:9). 
3. ‘“‘We have walked to and fro through the 
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AND BY 


WHOM were 














earth, and, behold, all the earth sitteth still, and 
is at rest” (Zech. 1:11) 


4. “I am returned to Jerusalem with mercies: 
my house shall be built in it” (Zech. 1:16). 
- “What come these to do?” (Zech. 1:21). 


“These are come to fray them, to cast out 
ie horns of the Gentiles” (Zech. 1:21). 


For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, 
Bible Story, vol. 6, pp. 96-99. 


REvIEw the memory verse. 


The 





Redruff 
From page 19 


and down a couple of times, then, yielding 
to the elation of the bright, clear, bracing air, 
he whirred his wings in loud defiance. Then, 
giving fuller vent to this expression of vigor, 
just as a colt frisks to show how well he 
feels, he whirred yet more loudly, until, un- 
wittingly, he found himself drumming, and 
tickled with the discovery of his new power, 
thumped the air again and again till he 
filled the near woods with the loud tattoo of 
the fully grown cock partridge. His brother 
and sister heard and looked on with admira- 
tion and surprise; so did his mother, but 
from that time she began to be a little afraid 
of him. 


In early November comes the moon of a 
weird foe. By a strange law of nature, all 
partridges go crazy in the November moon 
of their first year. They become possessed of 
a mad hankering to get away somewhere, it 
does not matter much where. And the wisest 
of them do all sorts of foolish things at this 
period. They go drifting, perhaps, at speed 
over the country by night, and are cut in 
two by wires, or dash into lighthouses, or 
locomotive headlights. Daylight finds them 
in all sorts of absurd places, in buildings, 
in open marshes, perched on telephone 
wires in a great city, or even on board of 
coasting vessels. The craze has at least one 
good effect, it breaks up the families and 
prevents the constant intermarrying, which 
would surely be fatal to their race. It always 





takes the young badly their first year, and 
they may have it again the second fall, for 
it is very catching; but in the third season 
it is practically unknown. 

Redruff's mother knew it was coming as 
soon as she saw the frost grapes blacken- 
ing, and the maples shedding their crimson 
and gold. There was nothing to do but care 
for their health and keep them in the quiet- 
est part of the woods until the madness 


should pass. s 2s 
The first sign of it came when a flock of 
wild geese went honking southward over- 


head. The young ones had never before seen 
such long-necked hawks, and were afraid of 
them. But seeing that their mother had no 
fear, they took courage, and watched them 
with intense interest. Was it the wild, clang- 
ing cry that moved them, or was it solely 
the inner prompting then come to the sur- 
face? A strange longing to follow took pos- 
session of each of the young ones. They 
watched those arrowy trumpeters fading 
away to the south, and sought out higher 
perches to watch them farther yet, and from 
that time things were no more the same. 
The November moon was waxing, and when 
it was full, the November madness came. 

The least vigorous of the flock were most 
affected. The little family was scattered. Red- 
ruff himself flew on several long erratic 
night journeys. The impulse took him south- 
ward, but there lay the boundless stretch 
of Lake Ontario, so he turned again, and 
the waning of the Mad Moon found him 
once more in the Mud Creek Glen, but ab- 
solutely alone. And food was growing scarce, 
for winter was coming on. 

(The story will finish next week, when 
Redruff gets a mate... and is trapped im a 
snowbank, among other adventures.) 





Copied with slight variations from Wild Animals I Have 
Known, by Ernest Thompson Seton. Copyright 1898. 
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SABBATH QUIZZES 


Ancient Scroll 
By MARGARET D. CLARKE 


This is an ancient scroll. Cut out all the pieces and put them together in the right order and you 


will find the names of six Old Testament prophets. 








What King Was This? 
By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS 


He was a king, and a friend of a great king of 
Israel. 

He furnished the king of Israel with cedar and fir 
trees for building. 

As part payment the king of Israel gave him twenty 
cities in Galilee. 


When this king came to see the cities which had 
been given him, he was not pleased with them. He 
called them Cabul, which means dirty or displeasing. 


You may look for his name in 1 Kings 9:11-13 
and 1| Kings 5. 


Do You Know? 
By INEZ BRASIER 


1. What bird nests 
a. in a hole in a tree? 
b. near a waterfall? 
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c. on a rocky cliff? 

d. in a chimney? 
. What birds stand up to incubate their eggs? 
. Which of these are birds? 

A motmot, a kiwi, a tom-tom, a ewe. 

. Which of these are sometimes called a kite? 
A bird, a rogue, something you can fly, part of a 
bicycle. 

. What is indigo bunting? 

Is it a shade of color, a bird, a baseball term? 

. In what way are these alike? 

A magpie, a piebald horse, a pied piper. 
. Is the glass snake a snake, or is it a lizard? 
. Is the tarantula hawk a bird or a wasp? 


ANSWERS 
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